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A more fitting name for the Sparrow Hawk would be “grasshopper hawk"—for 
its major prey consists of insects, largely grasshoppers. These dove-sized falcons 
are common in Florida. The male is above; the female below. See page 20. 
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HAVE KNOWN A LOT OF hunting dogs personally. 

Some were as unique as people who own dogs. All 
dogs, the same as all people, have common traits. 
But each dog, like each person, has his own individ- 
ual personality. Sometimes we remember the dog 
characters long after we've forgotten a dog which 
routinely performed his duties in the field. 

I take a lot of pictures of bird dogs, and Old Mac 
was the best photo pointer I’ve ever worked with. He 
pointed on command, stylishly and intently leaning 
forward with tail held high. As far as I know, he 
never pointed a bird. 

Somehow Old Mac had come to believe that his 
one duty in life was to point, no matter where he 
happened to be. Let him out of the kennel and he’d 
walk five feet and lock up. Put him down in the field 
and he’d immediately go on point. Old Mac never 
got it through his head that there was supposed to 
be a covey of quail or a single just ahead of his nose 
when he went into his act. 

The liver and white dog, with a blunt, slightly up- 
turned nose like a cottonmouth moccasin, was use- 
less for hunting. He belonged to the owner of a hunt- 
ing preserve who tolerated Old Mac’s peculiarity. 
The owner needed publicity pictures and the pointer 
was a natural-born ham. I would find just the right 
spot in the field, with a beautiful background and the 
desired lighting, and we'd put Old Mac just where 
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we wanted him. He would do his thing and I'd grind 
off a roll of film, changing angles as the dog held his 
majestic point as nobly as if locked up on every quail 
in Florida. 

I lavishly praised Old Mac and would save meat 
scraps for him. I think he ate them on blind faith 
because I don’t believe he could smell them. 

The owner and I were invited to be on an outdoor 
television show, one of those half-hour talk programs. 
To liven it up, we talked the host into using Old Mac. 
The show opened with the camera on the pointing 
dog, as though he was pointing a quail. The camera 
swung to us and as we discussed the pleasures of bird 
hunting, every couple of minutes the camera went 
back to Old Mac, where he'd still be holding. 

The dog held for the full show and we were proud 
of him. The noise, lights, and general confusion had 
not bothered him. He didn’t know what “stage 
fright” meant. He did the one thing in life he knew 
how to do—point! 

We were so sure we had a great audience grabber 
that we used Old Mac on two more TV shows. Then 
word leaked back to us that the dog was stealing 
the show. No one was interested in our words of 
wisdom. When the cameras were on us, the viewers 
were all talking about Old Mac or betting whether 
or not he’d still be on point when the camera swung 
back or at the end of the show. 
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We terminated Old Mac’s show business career, 
the owner saying he was not going to be upstaged 
by a useless dog he was feeding. It suited me fine. 

Unfortunately, television ruined Old Mac. He had 
picked up the habit of looking straight into the 
camera lens, the worst mistake an actor or model 
can make. I soon discovered that the dog was no 
longer suitable for still pictures in the field. No mat- 
ter where I moved with my camera, Old Mac turned 
and looked straight into the lens. It was impossible 
to get a usable photo. 

Old Mac was retired to the kennels. I do not know 
if he pointed when there was no one present to see 
him, but if anyone approached the pens he’d lock 
up, as staunch as ever. 

A couple of years after his pension started, Old 
Mac passed away. The owner, knowing I was fond of 
the dog, phoned me and I drove over. We talked 
about Old Mac for awhile and then we did what we 
had to. We dug a deep hole in the open pine woods 
and buried him— standing straight up, as though on 
point. We figured he’d be happier that way. 

Hunting dogs are bred and trained to hunt. That’s 
what they like to do best. Not many are interested 
in posing for a camera. It’s a silly game to them when 
the fields are just waiting to be quartered and 
checked out. 
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I had one pointer get even with me after I had de- 
tained him for two hours, along with two bird hun- 
ters. The pointer would go and fetch a shot quail but 
he would not hold it. He’d run to his master, drop 
it, and take off to find a new covey. I never had time 
to get all of the gadgets on my camera set. 

I wanted the dog to sit and hold still with a quail 
in his mouth so that I could take a light reading and 
get the correct focus. It was a hot day and the dog 
balked at getting more feathers in his mouth. We 
finally forced the dog to hold a quail but I knew he 
hated me. The hunters were equally tired of photo- 
graphy. 

As I sat down in the grass to unload the film, my 
huge camera bag full of accessories was open a few 
feet away. Suddenly I heard loud laughter. I looked 
up and there was the pointer, with one leg raised, 
spraying the camera bag, inside and out. 

I am confident that dog was after revenge. There 
was certainly no shortage of stumps and bushes in 
the area. However, if he was trying to get even with 
me, I’m sure there was humor behind it. 

While animal scientists might not agree, I think 
dogs have a sense of humor. Reb was a black and 
white setter who enjoyed playing tricks on other 
dogs. Time after time I’ve seen him grow] and start 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
fights when there were three or four dogs together. 
As soon as the fighting started, Reb would back out, 
take a seat a few yards away, and watch the first 
round until the hunters broke it up. 

It took us a long time to catch him at one of his 
favorite tricks. When quartered overnight in a ken- 
nel, Reb would get up at midnight and start barking 
as though the kennel was being invaded by burglars. 
He put a great deal of enthusiasm into it and soon 
had every dog in a frenzy. Then he'd go back into his 
house and act as though he were asleep, about the 
time we arrived with leather straps. 

When hunting near a creek or farm pond, Reb 
would try to maneuver a companion dog to the in- 
side and towards the edge. At the exact right mo- 
ment, Reb would throw a shoulder into him and the 
dog would take an unexpected plunge into cold 
water. 

Reb was never vicious. He simply liked to break 
up his hunting with other kinds of fun. One of his 
favorite tricks was often pulled during a noon break 
when the hunters and dogs would be enjoying brief 
naps in the sun. 

When everything quieted down except the snoring, 
Reb would sneak up on a sleeping dog from behind. 
When two or three feet from his victim, Reb would 
let out a vicious growl, lunge, and playfully nip the 
sleepy dog in the hindquarters. The drowsy dog, 
thinking he was being attacked by a pack of wild 
animals, would let out a squeal and go running into 
the landscape, returning a few minutes later with 
his tail between his legs. 

The more a dog is around people, the better he can 
perceive their moods and changes in voice. Although 
dog owners like to believe that their pets understand 
a lot of words, that’s not quite the story. It’s tone 
that the dog learns. If you quietly say, “Come here”, 
the dog may ignore you; but if you emphasize “Come 
here!”, as though you mean it, the dog will respond. 

A dog which lives in the home quickly learns how 
far he can push all occupants. He’s the same as a 
child in this respect. He really prefers to have his 
own way but will compromise when he is convinced 
that it’s in his best interest to do or not do certain 
things. 

Most dogs will from time to time test the owner to 
see if they can get away with something. For in- 
stance, I’ve always let my hunting dogs live in the 
house. They have been trained that sofas and beds 
are off-limits. That doesn’t mean that when all of the 
occupants are gone and one returns, he won't find a 
few dog hairs on the sofa. 

A dog’s ears are so keen that it can tell your run- 
ning car engine from another. I have parked my car 
a block from home, sneaked up to the house, and 
looked through the window to find a dog napping 
on the sofa. Car after car passes in front of the house 
but the dog slumbers on. Then my wife drives up 
in the family car. The instant she turns into the 
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driveway, the dog bounds off of the sofa and goes to 
his rug and lies down. 

When I enter the house, I walk over to the sofa and 
put my hand on the warm spot. The dog pretends 
he does not see me. Indignantly, I tell the dog he 
has sinned, that he has violated my trust. The dog 
finally faces me, the soul of innocence, and his eyes 
say, “Who, me? Boss, you know I wouldn't do a thing 
like that.” 

If you have a family dog also used for hunting, 
then you have seen your dog tell whether you are 
going hunting or to work that morning. If you put 
on a business suit, the dog plays little attention. But 
if you take your hunting clothes and boots out of 
the closet, the dog comes to life. He knows you are 
going hunting and he begs to go with you. I do not 
know how the dog perceives one from another but 
I know that they do. Perhaps it is the odor from your 
hunting coat, or the leather of your shoes or gun case. 
Maybe it's just because you're in a better mood when 
you're going hunting. 

When hunting bobwhite quail, the birds some- 
times run rather than hold, especially if they are 
located where there is no low-lying cover at their 
level. About one dog out of 50 will learn to back out, 
circle, and come in ahead of the birds and point. He 
blocks them. 

It is a beautiful thing to watch, and I have seen it 
many times. However, I’ve never met a dog owner 
who admitted he taught the dog to do this. And, 
believe me, I’ve never known a dog owner who was 
shy about taking credit for some brilliant field per- 
formance of his protégé. 

I always try to give a dog owner any benefit of 
doubt when he’s telling stories about his dogs. After 
all, I expect him to act as though he believes what- 
ever I tell him about my dogs. Bubber Harden, man- 
ager of a quail plantation near Bradfordville, swears 
that he hunted with a pointer who would not look for 
quail until he had found a terrapin. Once a terrapin 
was smelled out, the pointer would pick it up in his 
mouth and then go about the serious business of 
locating quail. The odor from the terrapin did not 
interfere with the dog sniffing out birds. 

When the dog pointed, he still held the terrapin, 
gently so as not to injure it. After the hunters walked 
in and shot, the dog would put the terrapin on the 
ground, retrieve the dead birds, and then pick up his 
terrapin and go looking for singles. 

Perhaps the terrapin was a security blanket. What- 
ever the reason, Bubber got tired of this eccentricity 
one day, deeming it unseemly to a stylish bird dog 
of noble ancestry. He took the terrapin away from 
the dog and tossed it into a nearby pond. The dog 
became frantic, running up and down the bank bark- 
ing. Then he dove into the pond, swam a ways, and 
went under. When he came up, he proudly held the 
terrapin in his mouth. 

Bubber gave up and let the dog tote terrapins from 
then on. The pointer never wanted to take one home 
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to the kennels. When the hunt was over, he released 
the terrapin, apparently confident he could find 
another on the next hunting trip. 

If you hunt quail often, once or twice a season you 
will see a dog point with a bird in its mouth. It never 
happens if you have a camera. The dog goes out to 
retrieve a shot bird, picks it up, and as he starts 
back to the hunters he winds another bird, a live one. 
He instantly goes on point, still holding the dead 
quail. The dog’s nose is in front of the bird he holds, 
but even so, most dogs readily can tell the difference 
in odor between a dead bird and a live one. 

I once hunted with a medium-sized pointer for 
valley quail in California. The owner told me Spot 
would retrieve five birds at once. I had never before 
heard of a dog that would pick up more than two, 
and, to tell the truth, seldom hunted with anyone 
where we needed a dog that would handle five. 

We got a good covey rise, and, with three of us 
shooting, five birds dropped into grassy cover. Spot 
eagerly pounced on the first bird and started back 
towards us. The owner wouldn't let him come in. 
Spot found a second bird and picked it up, and then 
the third. With a mouthful of birds, he found the 
fourth and fifth. Every time he added one, another 
would slip out. Finally, he got a good hold on all five 
and came in with head held high, his face a blob of 
quail feathers and feet. 

I knew no one would believe this story. When the 
hunt was over, I got my camera out of the car and the 
owner placed five birds in the open. As Spot repeated 
his performance, I filmed it in sequence. If you're 
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going to tell dog stories, it sure pays to have proof. 

Bill Mitchell, a friend of Bubber’s, recently told 
me about Jim, a lemon and white pointer he owned 
that was reared as a family yard and community 
dog. Jim always slept in Bill's jeep, but then Bill 
drove it off to college. Jim began disappearing at 
night, and the family was concerned for his welfare. 
But Jim was all right. He had wandered around town 
until he found another jeep. It was in a garage, and 
that’s where Jim went to spend the night until Bill 
came home with the regular bed. 

Jim was a pack rat and would drag material in 
from neighbors’ yards. He brought garden hoses, 
quart fruit jars, and toys the kids had left out. As 
a young dog, Jim pulled his greatest caper. 

One day, Jim watched a neighbor dress a dozen 
quail in his back yard. The birds were lovingly picked 
and dressed and packaged neatly in a cellophane 
bag. The telephone rang and when the neighbor went 
to answer, Jim saw his chance. He stole the whole 
bag. 

Bill says he would have returned the quail except 
that he noticed there were no shot in them. Appar- 
ently the neighbor had been illegally trapping them. 
Bill says he felt he would have been encouraging 
violations if he had taken the birds back. 

Jim developed into an outstanding pointing dog, 
especially for covey finds. He would hunt with any- 
one and was much in demand, However, no one could 
ever get him to retrieve a shot bird. 

Bill believes he was ruined by that early retrieve 
of a dozen birds. How could he ever top that? @ 
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10 EASY WAYS TO HAVE A BOATING ACCIDENT 


. Don’t bother with life preservers. They don’t 
look very glamorous. 

. Take along all the passengers that want to go. So 
what if the boat is a little crowded. 

. Drive your boat as fast as possible. It’s no fun 
to just poke along. Let’s see what she’ll really do. 
. Encourage your passengers to stand up, stretch 
their legs, and get a better view. 

. Enjoy a cigarette while you're refueling. 

. Extra gear like anchor, oars, boathooks, lines, 
fire extinguisher, tool and first aid kits just clutter 
up the boat. Leave them at home. 


at 


. Don’t bother to check the weather forecasts. Any- 


body can see whether the sky is blue and it looks 
like a good day. 


. If you are boating at night don’t worry about 


lights. There might be a full moon. 


. It isn’t important to know the rules of the water- 


ways. The other boats will get out of the way, or 
else you can move to one side or the other. 


. Don’t learn how to swim and don’t worry about 


first aid training. What possible use would you 
have for artificial respiration? 
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Last year there were nearly 1,500 known fatalities from boating accidents. The American Red Cross urges 
operators of small craft to take a course in safe boating and to learn and obey the rules of the waterways. Call your 
local Red Cross chapter for information and schedules for courses in swimming, water safety, and small craft 
operation. 
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Inland Marine Fish 


a good number of seagoing species are faring very well in inland 


waters, and the list of these is continually growing longer 


ALTWATER FISH IN FRESH WATER is the big- 
S gest news in the fishing business, but it sort of 
slips up on you because the salty types are sneaking 
in from so many directions. Now that fish manage- 
ment people have found some of the handles, the pos- 
sibilities are almost endless. 

Nationally, the best-known invasion was in the 
Great Lakes, where Pacific salmon species are now 
the most popular fish of all. The coho, or silver, sal- 
mon started it off, but other varieties are working 
too, and the big king salmon are making loud 
splashes. Pacific salmons traditionally spend most 
of their lives in salt water but ascend rivers to 
spawn. In the Great Lakes they do not reproduce 
naturally, but practical means of artificial spawn- 
ing have been developed so they can be hatched and 


Redfish, below. They're moving into fresh water. 
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started and then turned loose to get big and scrappy 
in big water, ascending rivers and creeks to die 
when spawning time comes. 

It may be of little advantage in the Great Lakes, 
but this business of artificial spawning, developed on 
other species, provides a good safety valve. If a given 
saltwater fish doesn't prove desirable in any fresh 
water where it's tried, the supply can be shut off with 
no trouble. 

The striped bass, which (in a few areas) does its 
own spawning in fresh water, is most widely dis- 
tributed. Crossed with the white bass, a freshwater 
relative, it has excellent prospects in Florida lakes, 
although natural spawning isn’t expected to be much 
of a factor here. The Florida model, named the “sun- 
shine bass,” is evidently a fine substitute in some 
places where largemouth bass aren’t doing too well. 
The idea isn’t to run the largemouths out, but to fill 
in where they fail. 

The striper made big news in fish management 
when it reproduced on its own in the Santee-Cooper 
system of South Carolina. The striper spawns in 
moving water, but until it found just the right con- 
ditions at Santee-Cooper, it was thought that salt 
water was necessary for its propagation. However, 
natural reproduction is sketchy or nonexistent in 
many of the states where the striper is now prosper- 
ing. Efficient artificial propagation is working fine, 
and provides the aforementioned safety valve, in 
case it’s ever needed. 

Artificial spawning of Florida’s snook has been 
successful, the idea being that snook can be a good 
game fish in thermally polluted (overwarmed) water 
that’s unsatisfactory for black bass. So far, there 
are troubles in rearing the freshly-hatched snooklets, 
but prospects are good since the barrier of artificial 
hatching has been broken. 

Texas seems to have the inside track on freshwater 
development of the channel bass or redfish. Hatchery 
methods with that one have made leaps and bounds 
through the use of controlled lighting to duplicate or 
improve upon the natural seasonal changes. So far, 
the hatchery water has been salted, since the eggs 
are supposed to float and will sink and fail if released 
in fresh water. Large quantities of redfish are grow- 
ing fat and sassy in many inland lakes. Texas is also 
stocking “laboratory cultured” seatrout in fresh 
water. 

(continued on next page) 
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It may be that the concept of saltwater fish in 
fresh water is fully as important as the procedures 
themselves. It took us a long time to see the poten- 
tial. Until recent years, it was natural to assume that 
a saltwater fish was completely dependent upon high 
salinity for at least part of its life even though it 
might venture briefly into fresh water. 

Most fishermen were a bit surprised when biolo- 
gists demonstrated that many saltwater game fish 
could adapt to fresh water in only a very short time, 
but it’s happened in nature along many coasts. For 
example, heavy rains after a long drought can drive 
snook out of some Florida rivers, the water being 
what we call “completely fresh,” but within a few 
days they’re right back up the creek. On the other 
side of the boat, a largemouth bass can live in very 
salty water even though reproduction won't occur 
there. And black bass reproduce in brackish water 
in many localities. Up in North Carolina’s Currituck 
Sound, some of the nation’s best largemouth fish- 
ing is in “brackish” water. There is a lot of salinity 
range between “salt” and “fresh” as we commonly 
know it. There’s no fence between the oceans and the 
rivers. 

I doubt if we’re ever to be bothered by blue marlin 
in farm ponds, but the prospects of saltwater fish in 
sweet water are almost endless. 


THE GRAPHITE RODS which have already corralled 
a big chunk of the tackle business are all made with a 
similar basic process, but the things that go into 
them can vary greatly. Most recent is competition 
between “high modulus” and “low modulus” graph- 
ite. Rod actions are somewhat different with the two 
materials as presently constructed, and most fisher- 
men have been concerned more with that than with 
durability. 

Early breakage has been pretty well whipped by 
most manufacturers, but all rod materials “wear 
out” eventually, flexing just so many times before 
softening up. The “low modulus” people say their 
rods will last longer. The “high modulus” builders 
haven't done much publishing on the subject but so 
far have sold more rods. Of course, they started 
first. You wonder if there might not be a “medium 
modulus” (whatever that would be) that both of them 
might end up with, without fanfare. 

“Action” is more important in fly rods than in any 
other kind of stick, and that’s where the heavy com- 
petition is. Graphite still runs much more expensive 
than glass, and whether manufacturing shortcuts 
can ever change that nobody knows. 


BASS FISHING TOURNAMENTS for money have had 
their critics all along, many fishermen and fish mana- 
gers feeling that angling is not properly a nose-to- 
nose competitive sport. Of course, a great many fish 
have been killed in the name of competition, although 


Contestants ready to take off in big St. Johns bass tournament. 


many of the big tournaments have more recently 
placed a premium on live fish released after scor- 
ing. It is difficult to criticize people who release 
their fish. 

At the same time, there are innumerable small 
tourneys and club competitions that have resulted 
in large catches that weren't released. Complaints 
haven't been aimed so much at actual destruction of 
fish as at the idea of the whole thing. The thought of 
uniformed competitors (the bright jumpsuit with 
brighter patches is very nearly a uniform) racing 
about to make money in “cast for cash” events is 
repugnant to fishermen who think fishing is a con- 
templative sport that should be close to nature. 

One rather radical dissenter says it compares to a 
“picnicking tournament” in which picnickers would 
compete in the number of hotdogs they could eat. 
That's a pretty extreme view. Bass catching requires 
more skill than hotdog chomping. There is a tendency 
for tournament lovers to respond that if you don't 
like tournaments, just stay away from them. Then 
the other folks say that it’s getting impossible to 
stay away from tournaments. 

The respected Sport Fishing Institute came forth 
with a resolution back in 1973 urging conservation 
agencies to closely monitor and evaluate tourna- 
ments, and that’s being done. 

But the SFI doesn’t seem prone to leave it at that. 
In a recent bulletin of theirs it’s said that “the delib- 
erate promotion of competition among anglers is evi- 
dently a destructive influence upon the fundamental 
value to society of recreational fishing.” 

But the tournaments have policed themselves, 
have helped make all bass fishermen more success- 
ful, and are here to stay for a while, whether or not 
you like racing outboards with jumpsuited pilots and 
overall point standings. 


FISH AND GAME VIOLATIONS, especially the fish 
ones, are pretty difficult to prove, and I have long 
lamented the problems of making a case against vio- 
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lators. In times not so long past, many judges con- 
sidered such cases a nuisance and even resented the 
whole business as being trivial. That attitude has 
changed for the better with increased public aware- 
ness of the importance of enforcement, penalties have 
become more severe and public cooperation has in- 
creased in the big picture—part of the overall en- 
vironmental kick. 

But fishermen who repeatedly claim that they see 
violations “all the time” frequently criticize under- 
staffed law enforcement people and berate them in 
public meetings. Then when a wildlife officer at- 
tempts to pin them down as to specific cases, things 
generally become vague. The critic thinks he would 
“know the violator again if he saw him” or he says 
he would recognize the boat but didn’t get the num- 
ber—or he admits the incident happened a long time 
ago. Such reports are helpful, but they don’t lead to 
immediate convictions. 

In a society where an estimated 100 “customers” 
helped themselves to free gasoline while proprietors 
of a northern gas station were still tied up after a rob- 
bery, you don’t expect citizens to drag in many cul- 
prits—a situation that isn't going to change soon. 

You can list the number of arrests and the number 
of convictions, but there is no way of measuring the 
restraining effect of officers in the field, even if they 
don't make many arrests. I suspect that the very 
existence of fish and game laws makes a set of rules 
that most fishermen and hunters are willing to live 
by. The popular concept that people prefer to break 
the law whenever possible may not apply to the ma- 
jority in the case of fish and game. 

So the guy who complains that he hasn't been 
checked by an officer in 30 years of fishing doesn't 
necessarily mean that he doesn’t obey the regula- 
tions. And maybe he’s more honest because he knows 
he might be checked. Like many police officials, 
I'm convinced that police cars cause people to slow 
down, even if few arrests are made. 


SOMETIMES YOU WANT fishing line to stretch and 
sometimes you don't. Stretch can be bad news in 
deep-sea fishing when there's a lot of line out, and 
it’s undesirable in the backing of any reel because 
when you get down to the backing you already have 
so much line in the water that more stretch isn't 
what you need. And, of course, there’s the part about 
stretchy line busting reel spools when it’s spooled on 
too tightly. 

But in “shock tippets” you have something else. 
For example, many record-seeking fly fishermen 
have only a short section of the “legal test” of leader 
to meet the regulations and the rest of the leader may 
be much heavier. Generally the rules call for at least 
a foot of the light stuff and it’s natural to use no more 
than absolutely necessary since the more that’s ex- 
posed, the more there is to rub against things that 
will weaken it. 
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But the shorter the length of light stuff, the less 
give it has. It is much easier to break a short piece 
of monofilament with your hands close together than 
it is to break it with your fists far apart because you're 
dealing with less stretch. In speaking of delicate 
freshwater trout fishing, the expert insists that you 
should use at least 3 feet of your fine tippet material. 

Line or leader breakage is generally accomplished 
with a jerk anyway and when the pull is steady it’s 
surprising how much the stuff will stand. With enough 
stretch there is no jerk and the line makes things 
tougher on the fish. You can beach a 10-pound fish 
with a 4-pound test line but you sure can’t yank him 
out with it. Part of that is the same principle that 
makes a flexible tow line more efficient than a chain. 

Anyway, stretch is a help on a short piece of ma- 
terial, a hindrance with a long piece. 


SUCTION IS USED BY FISH in taking many kinds of 
bait. I used to think of any bite or strike as being a 
matter of the fish moving in on the lure and sur- 
rounding it with his jaws, but many years ago a 
grouper fisherman told me that the big ones suck up 
the bait rather than simply clamping down on it. 

“Drop a bait in front of a big one and if he wants 
it he'll just inhale and it moves to him, along with 
anything else that happens to be lying around,” the 
man said. “He'll stir up the bottom with his suction.” 

That's one of the good things about light and soft 
lures. Plastic worms that are moved slowly can be 
taken partly with suction. You see and hear the same 
things when a fish takes a small surface lure—some- 
times. Sometimes the sound is a plop as the roof of 
his mouth comes down on it, sometimes it is a splash 
as the whole fish breaks the surface, and sometimes 
it is just a sucking sound. On some occasions I’ve 
heard nothing at all while watching a hair bug dis- 
appear 30 feet away on a calm surface. 

If you want a concert of sucking noises, throw a 
little rubber-legged bug into a spot where there are 
plenty of bluegills, none of them big enough to gulp 
it. They'll suck on the rubber legs, on the bug's tail, 
and maybe against the body itself. Needless to say, 
when any fish sucks in a bait, there’s a little problem 
in hook setting. The bait may go in pretty slowly, 
but if you aren't on your toes it may be spit out 
before you go into action. 

I'll bet there are many suction strikes on under- 
water baits that you never feel at all, and I'll bet 
there's many a fish following a slowly moving thing 
who concludes his suction apparatus is out of whack, 
for I think some of the fish that follow very slowly 
are trying to suck the thing aboard all the time. 
Some of the very delicate twitches you feel are pro- 
bably the result of suction—although others are 
caused by the fish swirling about the lure. 

I suppose somebody will eventually come up with 
a tester and measure the suction power of various 
sizes and species of fish. I'm a pioneer. @ 


Spanish moss is a southern 


trademark also known as 


Old 
Man's 
Beard 


By SABINE EHLERS 


WwW"? HASN'T WONDERED at one time or another 
about the Spanish moss that hangs in long gray 
strands from the trees in Florida? What kind of plant 
is it? Does it injure the trees? What are its uses, if 
any? Where did it come from? 

Speculation about its origin, and why it was called 
Spanish moss, has intrigued man in the past and con- 
tinues to do so in the present. Legends, some amus- 
ing, some ridiculous, theorize about its source. Its 
name, however, is something else. It has been called 
crape moss, Florida moss, old man’s beard, and vege- 
table hair. 

Spanish moss is obviously a misnomer, since it is 
found growing not in Spain but in South and Central 
America and in Florida, Louisiana, parts of Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. Its only connection with Spain is thought 
to be through Spanish explorers who found it in South 
America in the late 16 and early 1700's, and carried 
it back to Spain. From there it was taken to other 
parts of Europe and Scandinavia, where it was stud- 
ied and classified. 

Officially it is known as Tillandsia usneoides in the 
family Bromeliaceae, to which the pineapple also be- 
longs. 

Spanish moss is a true epiphyte—a plant without a 
root system that derives its moisture and nutrients 
from the air. It is not a parasite, and, except when 
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present in excessive quantity, it does not injure the 
trees or bushes on which it grows. It has even been 
known to grow on telephone poles, for what it needs 
from its host is support, nothing else. 

Its wiry strands grow to about 25 inches in length, 
and area soft gray-green at first, turning to dark gray 
as the plant matures. In the summer the moss is cov- 
ered with small yellow flowers and minute seeds which 
are carried through the air until they attach them- 
selves to the bark of trees, where they sprout and 
grow. 

Moss grows best on live oaks and pecan trees in 
Florida, but will also grow on very tall pines—some- 
times as high as 80 feet or so above the ground. Dr. 
Andre F. Clewell, a botanist on the Florida State Uni- 
versity faculty, says, “The plant is extremely sensi- 
tive to excessive heat, and will be destroyed on the 
lower branches of a tree if, for example, the under- 
brush in a pine forest is burned, leaving it unharmed 
on the top limbs.” 

That Spanish moss stirred the imagination of 
people centuries ago is evident in legends about the 
plant’s origin. Two such tales worth repeating were 
reported in the Science Digest, June 1971. The anony- 
mous author does not reveal his sources, but the 
stories make amusing reading. 

The first tale is rather romantic. It tells of a beauti- 
ful princess and her lover who were struck down by a 
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savage foe on their wedding day and buried beneath 
a large, spreading oak tree. The bride’s long, shining 
black hair was cut and hung upon an outstretched 
limb. With the passing years, the locks turned gray 
and spread from limb to limb until they covered the 
tree. 

The second legend suggests a clue as to why the 
ancients dubbed the moss Spanish. A bearded Span- 
ish villain, the story goes, bought an Indian maid 
for a cake of soap and a yard of braid. Instead of sub- 
mitting, she turned and fled from “the brute,” es- 
caped into the woods, and climbed a tree. Seeing her 
evil pursuer beginning to climb after her, she “bal- 
anced herself on a slender limb and dove into a pool 
of water.” He was not so fortunate. Snagging his 
beard on a jagged branch, he was held fast. “His 
life was lost, but his beard lives on as Spanish moss.” 

As interesting as it is to speculate on the origin of 
Spanish moss, even more interesting are the uses 
people have found for it over the centuries. 

Professor Clewell thinks that possibly the Spanish 
explorers found it useful as packing material for the 
artifacts they brought back from South America. 
Some Floridians still use the mysterious-looking 
moss as packing for the camellias they send North. 

According to Paul A. Standley, in his book Flora 
of Guatemala, the Aztecs used it to decorate their 
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temples. In Guatemala today it is still used to dec- 
orate altars in churches, to cover arches for holiday 
festivals, and to decorate the interiors of their 
homes. 

During the Depression of the 1930's, moss fueled a 
minor industry in Florida and other parts of the South. 
It meant a livelihood for some of the unemployed, 
who worked as pickers and ginners in drying and 
curing plants. The cured moss, resembling black 
wire, was used for stuffing auto seats and horse 
collars; for upholstering furniture and even for rope 
making. 

Paul Mitchell, writing in the Jacksonville Times 
Union Journal in 1972, reports that during the '30’s 
“Florida had 10 or more moss curing plants. Today 
those plants are gone.... Industry now uses syn- 
thetic fibers.” 

In the early ’50’s, Spanish moss came into promi- 

(continued on next page) 


In the usual fashion of air plants, the moss combines 
water with carbon dioxide from the atmosphere to 
manufacture its own food by photosynthesis. Ripe 
seeds and fragments of the long strands are blown 
about by the winds, spreading the plant widely. Oaks 
bearded with Spanish moss, below, frame the remains 
of a river boat which plied the St. Johns River a 
century ago. 
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nence once more with what looked like an important 
use for the plant. Drs. Seldon B. Feurt and Lauretta 
E. Fox of the University of Florida reported their 
experiment with Spanish moss in the November 20, 
1953 issue of Science. The plant was nutritious, they 
wrote. It contained a fair amount of protein, was rich 
in carbohydrates, and contained minimum amounts 
of iron, aluminum oxide, phosphate, calcium oxide, 
sodium oxide, and potassium oxide, as well as fiber 
and water. Rats thrived on it, or, at least, did as well 
as they did on their usual diet in the laboratory. So, 
reasoned the professors, why not feed it to beef cattle 
as a supplement? 

Unfortunately, when, as a further experiment, it 
was fed to selected cattle, the farmers found that the 
fibers matted in the animals’ digestive tracts and 
made them sick. 

Later that year, they had reason to hope that the 
excellent wax found in commercial quantities in Span- 
ish moss that imparted “a hard, glossy finish to wood- 
work and leather comparable to commercial wax” 
would be a practical use for the moss. With the help 
of the Engineering School at the University, a very 
fine car wax was developed also. It cost ten dollars 
a can to produce. 

“We were looking for ways to produce it more 
cheaply—get it out (of the plant) with an organic 
solvent,” says Dr. Fox, “and we approached the 
Johnson people, but they weren’t interested. They 
preferred using their own synthetic wax.” 

Once again, hope died for finding commercial use 
for the plant. 

Then came the blight that threatened the moss 
with extinction. In 1968 it became noticeable that the 
Spanish moss was dying. The disease began in Brad- 
enton, spread northeast to Gainesville, then went 


into Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. Ac- 
cording to Anthony Jensen, extension forester with 
the Institute of Food Sciences at the University of 
Florida, as far as he knows, it did not reach the pan- 
handle areas. 

For three years the moss continued to die. It lost 
its natural gray-green color, leaving only the wirelike 
inner vegetable core. “The moss corpses hang like 
tangled wires from the tree branches,” Paul Mitchell 
wrote poetically. 

Scientists at the University of Florida attempted 
to diagnose the problem. After experimenting for two 
years, Drs. Daniel A. Roberts, professor of plant 
pathology, G. F. Weber, professor emeritus, and 
Anthony Jensen isolated a moss fungus, Fusarium 
solani. 

In the meantime, some scientists at the Univer- 
sity, among them Drs. Daniel B. Ward, botanist, 
Samuel E. McFadden, and the famed naturalist 
Archie Carr felt the real enemy was manmade pollu- 
tion. 

Whatever the cause, the moss began to come back 
in 1973, and according to Jensen, is flourishing to- 
day, all signs of the blight having disappeared. “We 
think now,” said Jensen, that this is a periodic thing. 
It has probably happened before. We just hadn't 
noticed. 

But is polluted air injurious to the plant? Dr. John 
Winchester, professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Oceanography at Florida State University, 
saw no evidence of injury to the moss from air pollu- 
tion when he collaborated last year with visiting 
scientists from Sweden, Roland Akselsson and stu- 
dent Jonathan Sheline, to study the levels of con- 
centration of trace metals in Spanish moss as com- 
pared to similar pollutants in the surrounding area. 
However, Dr. Winchester hastens to state, “You 


No tree is immune to Spanish moss, 
but hardwoods, especially live oaks, 
are more likely to harbor these 
plants. In north Florida, pecan groves 
must be de-mossed periodically if 
they are to produce their best nut 
crops. A heavy growth of moss 
absorbs a great deal of water during 
any downpour. The great weight 
frequently causes the branches to 
sag, break off, or split. 
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must remember that we took our samples from the 
Apalachicola National Forest and St. Marks area 
where the blight never hit and the air is cleaner than 
in congested urban areas.” 

The study was partially supported by the United 
States Environmental Protection Agency and the 
results have recently been published in the Journal 
of Geophysical Research. 

“We made the study because it is important not 
only to learn about the concentration of sulphuric 
acid, lead, and other pollutants in the air but to 
learn how long those pollutants remain in the air, 
how far the particles travel, and where they will 
cause the most damage,” Winchester explains. 

There are two important sources of pollution, One, 
in any immediate locale, is the auto and pollutants 
from small factories that damage the air and foliage 
around them. 

The other source comes from the long-range trans- 
port of pollutant particles emitted from tall stacks 
of electric power plants and factories. When he was 
in Sweden last summer Dr. Winchester found that 
the Swedes were seriously concerned because pollu- 
tants were being carried by the wind to their cities 
and countrysides from smokestacks as far away as 
western Europe. 

“Not enough is known about such transport and 
to what extent particles can be deposited on plants. 
One way to find out is to study plants. Here’s where 
we found Spanish moss especially useful,” he claims. 

“Most plants have roots and stems and are compli- 
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cated organisms not easy to study, and the data are 
hard to interpret. Spanish moss, without roots, gets 
all its food from the air. It seemed a natural for com- 
paring the deposits of pollutants on the plants with 
the composition of the surrounding air. Surprisingly, 
this comparison had never before been made,” says 
the professor. 

Dr. Winchester’s samples of moss came not only 
from the lower branches of trees but from as high up 
as 20 feet in the air. The moss was taken to the lab- 
oratory and analyzed, using a special nuclear tech- 
nique. Samples of the surrounding air were analyzed 
and compared. 

The findings were that the moss had exactly the 
same proportions of lead, vanadium, nickel, and sul- 
phur as the air. (Although sulphur is not yet a seri- 
ous pollutant in north Florida, it may become so 
with increased consumption of high sulphur fuels.) 

Where the moss grew closer to the roads, it nat- 
urally’ showed a higher concentration of pollutants, 
as did the air; but even in the denser concentrations, 
the moss appeared unaffected in its growth. Whether 
this remains the case if the concentration of pollutant 
particles increases cannot be known. 

What can be known from the study is that the 
moss can be an accurate check in the future for test- 
ing the air around it. 

Another excellent use for the moss today (as it 
has been in the past) is as mulch, especially for acid- 
loving plants like azaleas. 

Joseph Rodger, writing in Organic Gardening and 
Farming in November 1968, says, “I have never 
found a more versatile mulch than the long, gray 
Spanish moss which festoons our Florida trees. It 
can be used over and over again, stored from year to 
year, and replenished in abundance as needed.” 

But more important than its commercial and scien- 
tific uses are the uses nature intended for it in the 
first place: to keep stable the ecology of the area 
where it grows. For example, dense growth of moss 
blocks out much of the sunlight, influencing the 
type of ground plants that grow under the trees. If 
the moss died or was removed, many plants in the 
area could not grow and others would have to take 
their places. “These changes, in turn, would effect a 
change in the types of birds and animals one could 
expect to find living above, on, and below the ground.” 
(See Florida Wildlife, July 1970). 

Various kinds of bats roost in the moss. Some 
birds, especially warblers, use Spanish moss for nest 
building. Raccoons and squirrels are found hiding in 
its protective folds. The scale insect Orthezia til- 
landsiae lives on the moss exclusively. 

The importance of Spanish moss to the ecology 
cannot be disputed. If no commercial use is ever 
found for it, perhaps it’s just as well. In the mean- 
time, it will always spell “the South” to many people 
who agree with Anthony Jensen, who says, “I love 
the stuff. I don’t feel at home in Florida when the 
moss isn’t healthy and hanging from the trees.” @ 
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Build-It-Yourself 


TURKEY TALKER 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


An exploded view of slate box call at 

left, Cedar is traditional material but 
other clear wood can serve as well 

(1) Top—2-1/8" wood pieces, 2-1/2x3-1/4". 
(2) Top—1-1/8" piece of slate, 2x2-1/2". 

(3) Sides—2-1/4" wood pieces, 3/4"x3-1/2”. 
(4) Ends—2-1/4" wood pieces, 3/4"x2”. 

(5) Bottom— 1-1/8" wood piece, 2-1/2x 
3-1/2” with 1/4” hole to relieve the internal 
pressure. Fasten together with white 

or epoxy glue. Turkey talker in 

action, above. Strike or rub slate 

with peg for desired sound. Practice 
makes perfect! 


Parts of cedar peg are seen right. 
(1) 2” length of 1” diameter 
aluminum tubing (from cast off patio 
chair works fine) (2) A 1-1/4" length 
of wood dowel rod to fit tubing. 

(3) Hand carved (or whittled) 3-3/4" 
long cedar wood peg, tapered 
toward the rubbing tip. (4) Peg is 
shown when fully assembled. 
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Le THERE COMES ALONG toward the tag 
end of winter one of those extra balmy periods 
when Floridians are treated to a preview of spring. 
Maybe it’s a primitive response to the noticeably 
lengthened days, or it might be the perfume of warm- 
ing river swamp or something of the sort that stirs 
the hard-core turkey hunter out of his winter leth- 
argy. 

Whatever it is, this first hint of the coming vernal 
season moves the true turkey addict. If you're alert, 
you may see him poke his nose out the front door of 
his abode, like a woodchuck cautiously checking to 
see if the world is still there after his winter hiber- 
nation. 

Of course, the turkey man didn’t doze the winter 
away. Chances are, though, that he just dabbled 
along with odds and ends of hunting during the 
regular season, marking time until the approach of 
spring gobbler season. Even when ostensibly seeking 
other game, he probably gave most of his attention 
to looking for tracks and the telltale scratchings of 
his favorite quarry. 

Fiddling with turkey calls is one exercise that 
helps him mark time while waiting for the spring 
opener. Although he likely has long ago settled on a 
particular one, most every turkey hunter I've run 
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Some other good turkey calls. Practice is key to 
success with any call. Illustrated are, top to bottom, 
above, slate and pegged corn cob, homemade cedar 
box, and Lohman cedar box with striker. Dave 
Swindell, left, shows off gobbler that was lured into 
range with slate box call. 


across has in his kit a variety of yelpers that have 
been gathered in the unending search for the un- 
attainable—a caller that will bring a wise old gobbler 
careening carelessly up to his blind every time the 
hunter tunes up. 

There are some excellent commercial turkey calls 
available. They run the gamut of styles. But lives 
there a turkey hunter with soul so dead that he hasn't 
tried at least one build-it-yourself yelper? 

Dave Swindell of Tallahassee is one of those avid 
hunters who doesn’t really get into full swing until 
spring turkey hunting looms on the horizon. He puts 
his share of gobblers in the pot, too. Dave’s favorite 
call is a boxed slate-and-peg type, a rather simple 
homemade device that should be a welcome addition 
to any hunter's collection. Besides, putting one to- 
gether gives mind and hands something constructive 
to dwell on while marking the days between the end 
of the general hunting season and the start of the 
spring gobbler session. @® 
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Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 


ILL PULLED THE GATE PIN from his dog box. Out 

bounded two lemon and white pointers, both with 
noses to the ground and striking a beeline to a nearby 
palmetto head. 

With the dogs ranging at 100 yards, Bill and 
Smitty worked their jeep in and out of palmettos, 
picking their way through typical Webb Area flat- 
woods. On the right, a familiar and classic picture 
caught Bill's eye. 

Frozen in midstep, Rebel, the younger of the two 
dogs, peered intensely into a palmetto clump. With 
a quail covey undoubtedly close, Bill stopped the 
jeep, stepped to the ground, and pulled his double- 
barrel from the rack. 

Smitty closed from the right and Bill from the left. 
Both moved cautiously alongside Rebel. Jack, the 
older pointer, had already backed Rebel when Bill 
began kicking the underbrush. Firmly gripping their 
shotguns the two closed in. Like an explosion, wings 
cracked through the palmettos! Quail went every- 
where! 

When the smoke cleared, Smitty had a fine double 
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and Bill a single. The dogs, too, seemed content as 
they carried their prizes in a dignified manner. 

To most south Florida sportsmen, the Cecil M. 
Webb Wildlife Management Area means quail. It is 
the site of an intensive quail management program. 
The area is located southeast of Punta Gorda off 
Highway 41, and hosts hundreds of quail shooters, 
deer and hog hunters, and a variety of other outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

The pride of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, the C. M. Webb Area is one of three areas 
owned by the Commission. Beginning purchase pro- 
cedures in 1941, the Commission paid $3 per acre of 


This is No. 20 in a series of articles on 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. 
Maps and regulations on individual 


areas are available from regional of- 
fices and from the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32304. 
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flatwoods that had undergone intense timber opera- 
tions. The money came from a Federal Aid program 
known at the Pittman-Robertson Act. This act levied 
a tax on all sporting arms and ammunition, which 
paid for Webb Area lands and continues with main- 
tenance, management, and research projects for 
area improvements. 

An eagile-eye view of the C. M. Webb Area would 
indicate a variety of wildlife habitats. It covers 
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flatwoods and 40% seasonally wet prairies. Cabbage 
palm hammocks, improved pasture, freshwater 
marshes, and dry prairies comprise 5% each of the 
balance of Webb Area habitats. 

Quail habitat was recognized early in Webb Area 
history. In 1946, the Commission became heavily 
involved in a quail research project initiated and 
conducted by the present Director of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr. 
In 1954, data from this research project was pub- 
lished, prompting a sound quail management pro- 
gram which continues today. 

Continuing management practices, Wildlife Biolo- 
gist Larry Campbell and specialists use a variety 
of techniques to improve fish and wildlife on the area. 
For example, flatwoods are on a 2-year rotational 
burning system. This means half the area is control 
burned each year. Plant succession then maintains 
a most productive stage for natural quail foods. 

The feeder program is also a stronghold for quail 
and is one of the key management projects. Financed 

(continued on next page) 


By GREG WILLIAMS 


Pine flatwoods and seasonally wet prairie habitat 
types occupy most of Cecil Webb, although cabbage 
hammock, improved pasture, and some other south 
Florida types are represented on the area. 
Bobwhite, below, has been the object of intensive 
management area work since 1946. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
by a special $10 daily quail hunting permit, sports- 
men have contributed to maintenance of over 300 
quail feeders scattered throughout the area. Feeders 
combined with proper habitat have aided in perpetu- 
ating a sound, renewable quail resource. 

Upcoming is a quail telemetry research project 
recently approved by the Commission. By attaching 
a miniature radio transmitter weighing approxi- 
mately one-half ounce to selected quail, wildlife 
biologists will monitor movement, nest site selection, 
utilization of feeders, and the effects of habitat mani- 
pulation. 

Other improvements include oak tree plantations 
and a cooperative farming program. Oak trees have 
been planted on 60-foot ridges built on shallow ponds 
by graders. This unproductive land has become more 
valuable for wildlife. The farming program, approved 
last summer, provides for truck farming on strips 
75 yards wide and replanting them in oak and swamp 
cabbage trees. These trees will provide excellent big 
game habitat in future years. 

When game is the subject, hunter success becomes 
a sportsman’s barometer. In the quail department, 
the Webb Area had a successful year. Birds were 
abundant this past season, with sportsmen bagging 
approximately 5,000 of them. The snipe, too, was a 
big item on many of the Webb Area's wet prairies 
and marshes. In wooded and wetland areas, doves 
made a strong showing. Hog harvests were fair, but 
few deer were taken. For those who wanted to stay 
a night or two, the Webb Area offered limited camp- 
ing facilities outside check stations. 

Sportsmen hunting Webb Area are required to 
possess a valid Florida hunting license and a Wild- 
life Management Area Stamp, excluding quail hun- 
ters, A $10 daily permit is required for hunters choos- 
ing to bag bobwhites. Quail hunters are exempt from 
obtaining a Management Area Stamp and a quota 
permit during the established period of the quota 
hunt system. All those participating in a recreation 
other than hunting are required to obtain a recrea- 
tional permit. 

For the fisherman the C. M. Webb Area supports 
a manmade 40-acre fish management reservoir 
stocked over past years with largemouth bass finger- 
lings. In addition to existing sport fish populations 
in the reservoir, a favorite salt water scrapper, the 
snook, was introduced as part of an experiment. 
Under the direction of Fisheries Biologists Lothian 
Ager and Phil Chapman, the snook research project 
called for the stocking of a small number of two-and 
three-year-class snook, complete with tags and a 
posted information sign urging anglers to report and 
return snook tags to the Commission. Through such 
data, fisheries biologists hope to monitor survival 
success of snook in warm, south Florida fresh waters. 

Creating sport fishing habitat is another project 
to take shape in the future. Through cooperation 
with Charlotte County, a lease allowing the county 
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to remove mar! and shell from shallow sand ponds 
should result in a number of ponds suitable for fish- 
ing. Trenches created by mar! and shell removal will 
maintain water refuges during dry winter months 
for existing fish populations, and as water from sum- 
mer rains increases, fish will restock the surrounding 
area. Over the next three years, this fisheries im- 
provement program should increase fisheries 
resources. 

A 364-acre lake is also on the drawing board of 
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Commission biologists. Upon completion of Interstate 
75, the Department of Transportation will construct 
the lake with the aid of Commission specifications. 
Through planning and coordination with the Com- 
mission and the Department of Transportation, the 
lake should create excellent fishing opportunities. 
Both fishermen and hunters find the C. M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area a favorite, but the area 
offers facilities for a variety of outdoor events. Oper- 
ating under a multiple-use concept, the Webb Area 
hosts a number of other recreational activities, all 
compatible with existing and planned wildlife habitat. 
For bird dog enthusiasts, the Webb Area main- 
tains one of the finest field trial areas in the South. 


One of the south’s finest field trial 
grounds, top left, is maintained on 
Webb Area. Hundreds of sportsmen 
enjoy the quality bobwhite hunting 
here. Specialized vehicles, lower 
left, give hunters access to even the 
tough-to-reach spots. Quail feeders, 
above, are used to help keep the 
management area's quail 
population high. 
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Each year hundreds of field trial participants come to 
the area, which has 80 dog kennels, 30 horse stables, 
and barbecue facilities adequate for a quality field 
trial weekend. On the site is a moderate-sized club- 
house available for rent by sportsmen’s clubs and 
civic organizations. Reservations for the field trial 
area are required in advance and made through the 
Webb Wildlife Management Area office, Route 2, 
Box 992, Punta Gorda, 33950. 

Another added highlight for the quail hunter is a 
5,700-acre bird dog training area. The training area 
is open during a designated training season estab- 
lished for the area. Sportsmen may train bird dogs 
with the aid of a blank-firing pistol only. During 
hunting season the training area is open to hunting. 

A strong youth program is headquartered on the 
Webb Area. Through a cooperative agreement with 
the Boy Scouts of America, land was leased and 
construction completed for the Dr. Franklin Miles 
Boy Scout Camp, located off Highway 74. With the 
abundance of wildlife species, scouts from all over 
the state take advantage of a true outdoor education. 

Rifle and pistol shooters will find the Webb accom- 
modating. It has a small range for practicing with 
or zeroing in that favorite firearm. With a number of 
sportsmen using the range, plans for expansion and 
renovation are presently under way. 

The Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
serves as one of Florida's finest outdoor recreation 
areas. 

To hunters, the Webb Area and quail are inter- 
changeable; they give sportsmen hours of good out- 
door fun and a detailed portrait of the beauty and 
fascination exhibited by Florida’s many species of 
wildlife. One of 43 wildlife management areas, the 
Webb Area stands out as one of the major contri- 
butions made by the Commission through the aid of 
Florida's hunters and fishermen. @ 
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author a ringside seat for doing 


some backyard bird research 
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By DAVE NORRIS 


HE LITTLE SPARROW HAWK, Falco sparverius 

paulus, is the only falcon that nests in Florida. Very 
little is known of its life in the wild. Its limited range 
is comprised only of the Sunshine State and the 
southern parts of Alabama and Georgia. So when a 
pair of these diminutive birds of prey established a 
nest in one of the cramped compartments of an old 
purple martin house in my neighbor's backyard, I 
decided to try and learn more about them. A call to 
the Archbold Biological Station at nearby Lake 
Placid brought some help, and the next day, Biolo- 
gist John Bengston and I carefully lowered the old 
martin house and, to our surprise, discovered four 
nestlings—three males and a female. The young fal- 
cons were already nearly as big as their parents. 
Working as quickly as possible, we weighed, mea- 
sured, and banded the youngsters. They reacted badly 
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to the experience, however, and quickly slipped into 
a trancelike state of shock. 

The older any nestling is when banded, the greater 
the chance of an unfavorable reaction. And the most 
common reaction, once the young bird recovers, is 
to flee the nest, sometimes prematurely. When this 
happens, the youngster’s chances for survival may 
be greatly diminished. 

And sure enough, shortly after banding, two of the 
young male falcons did flee the nest. Fortunately, I 
was able to recover both youngsters, and, somewhat 
reluctantly, I became a foster father. 

The larger of the two, “Big’un”, soon reconciled 
himself to his new surroundings and readily accepted 
the grasshoppers I offered him. But his brother, 
“Young’un”, could not overcome his fear of me, and 
stubbornly refused to eat. 
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After several days of unsuccessful feeding effort, 
I decided to release both falcons. Big’un had made 
good progress. I could tell by watching him exercise 
that he would soon be able to fly. But Young’un was 
another story. I knew that if he didn’t eat soon, 
he would be too weak to survive under any 
circumstances. 

Early one morning, I released both youngsters in 
the presence of their parents. “Dad” immediately 
flew to Young’un and offered him a large grass- 
hopper. The hungry youngster seized the insect and 
quickly gobbled it down. Moments later, Big'un, 
coaxed on by “Mom”, made his first flight. 

The following afternoon, I walked through the 10 
acres of open pinewoods the falcons called home, 
hoping to spot the youngsters. Within minutes I 
found both young falcons perched high up in a pine. 
The wind was rather gusty and every now and then 
one of the young falcons would flap his wings fur- 
iously to maintain his balance as the limb they 
perched on swayed erratically in the breeze. 

Dad soon alighted beside the youngsters and 
passed a large, white grub to Big’un. (Big’un had a 
few more spots on his chest than Young’un. Dad had 
no spots at all on his.) Big’un quickly swallowed the 
grub as Young’un edged near and began to gently 
rub his bill against his brother’s with obvious curi- 
osity. He seemed to be saying, “I know you had 
something good to eat, now where is it?” Dad re- 
turned shortly, however, and this time the prize, a 
large brown beetle, went to Young’un. 

Unlike some birds of prey, the young falcons did 
not fight over the food their parents delivered to 
them. Once the prize was awarded, competition 
ceased. Later, however, as the youngsters gained 
more confidence, they would fly to meet their parents 
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if they spotted them coming in with food. But again, 
once one of the youngsters had the tidbit, there was 
no further competition for it. 

As I watched Young'’un finish off his meal, Mom 
landed on a branch off to my right. Two more young 
falcons scrambled out from behind a clump of Span- 
ish moss and rushed to their mother. The male, 
“Spots”, had a very heavily-spotted chest; the other, 
“Sis”, was the only female in the brood. These two 
youngsters had also left the nest a day or so after I 
had picked Big’un and Young’un up off the ground. 
I had looked for them several times, but, unable to 
find a trace of them, I had finally concluded they 
were dead. But here they were, very much alive. I 
was glad I had been wrong. The whole family was 
intact. 

Over the next several days, I spent many hours 
observing the falcons, and soon I was able to ap- 
proach within 20 feet of the birds without causing 
a disturbance. In fact, on several occasions the adults 
captured prey in the grass within 5 or 6 feet of me. 

The parent birds rarely perched near one another. 
Instead, each made an independent circuit through 
their 10-acre territory, hunting for insects, larvae, 
tree frogs, anoles, small snakes, and small rodents. 
Several varieties of grasshopper seemed to comprise 
the bulk of their diet. 

Invariably, the hunt would begin from an elevated 
perch that offered an unobstructed view, such as 
a branch, a pine snag, or the top of a utility pole. 
Then, systematically scanning the ground from 
directly beneath the perch to a distance of up to 150 
feet away, the sharp-eyed falcons searched patiently 
for prey. Even well-camouflaged insects scarcely 
larger than a dime were easily located. And once a 

(continued on next page) 


One characteristic of the sparrow 
hawk is shown in the photo of 
“Mom”, far left. When at rest, the 
little falcon habitually finds a high, 
open spot where it can observe its 
surroundings. “Dad”, left, brings in 
food for the young, a chore that 
keeps him on the go. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
target had been selected, the falcons stooped from 
their perches and struck silently and swiftly with 
deadly-efficient talons. 

When seriously hunting, the adults stooped once 
every minute or so. Neither bird, however, whether 
successful or not, ever returned to the perch it had 
just left. Instead, each falcon would always fly to a 
new perch and continue the hunt. In this way, hunt- 
ing pressure tended to be more or less equalized as 
both adults continually circulated throughout the 
entire territory. 

Both adults regularly carried food to the young- 
sters, but Dad seemed to devote more of his time 
to them. Mom, on the other hand, being slightly 
larger than her mate, seemed to spend most of her 
time patrolling and defending the territorial bound- 
aries. 

Almost daily, three or four large crows would 
enter the territory, and Mom would launch a loud, 
furious attack on the trespassers. And each time, 
the crows would retreat helter-skelter to the same 
tree, just outside the falcons’ territory, to caw in- 
dignantly for half an hour or more at the falcon’s 
inhospitality. The crows seemed to enjoy provoking 
these encounters. 

On the other hand, the purple martins that occa- 
sionally passed over the falcons’ territory never 
missed an opportunity to buzz the falcons. Dive- 
bombing at terrifyingly high speeds, the martins 
often streaked past so close that the falcons’ feathers 
would be ruffled and they would be visibly upset. 
But they never made any attempt to defend them- 
selves in any way. Half musingly, I wondered if this 
was the price the falcons had to pay for successfully 
appropriating the old martin house earlier in the 
season. 

By the end of May, the young falcons had been out 
of the nest for nearly a month. And although their 
parents still made occasional offerings to them, the 
youngsters had begun two weeks earlier to make 
the initial efforts at securing their own food. 

Sis had been the first to try her luck at hunting. 
Sitting on a pine snag one afternoon, she had been 
crying piteously, to attract the attention of her par- 
ents. Evidently she was quite hungry. Her brothers 
had received most of the food the adults had brought 
in that morning, and although she had tried to in- 
tercept her parents several times, one of the young 
males always seemed to get to them just ahead of 
her. 

Then, suddenly, Sis stopped crying. Something in 
the sparse grass directly below had caught her eye. 
Without hesitation, half fluttering and half para- 
chuting, Sis dropped to the ground. She had it! Her 
first catch, a large, slippery-looking grub! She ea- 
gerly ate her prize on the spot. 

Within the next few days, the males also made 
their first kills. Sis and Big’un had even started 
practicing their stoops. On one of his early efforts 
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“Dad” brings home the bacon, in this case, an anole. 
Misnamed by early European settlers after a similar Old 
World species, the sparrow hawk is an avid hunter of 
insects and other such small game. At right is "Young’un”. 


to master this all-important technique, Big’un over- 
shot his target and landed in a heap several feet 
away. Undaunted, however, the young falcon en- 
thusiastically picked himself up and ran back to 
snatch up his prize. Even for a young falcon, there 
is often more than one way to get the job done. 

During the month of June, life began to change for 
the young falcons as new behavior patterns emerged 
and then crystallized. Because they were now able to 
catch most of their own food, their relationship with 
their parents changed. Now the youngsters traveled 
together as a tightly-knit group, and they had less 
and less contact with their parents, although the 
adults were always close by. Previously the young- 
sters had remained near the center of their parents’ 
territory, but now the young falcons pushed to the 
perimeters and beyond. 

But while some of their tendency to expand their 
range may have been due to youthful exuberance and 
simple curiosity, another basic factor was coming 
into play. During the late spring and early summer 
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there had been an abundance of prey species, par- 
ticularly grasshoppers. But now their food resources 
appeared to have dwindled considerably. It is pos- 
sible that the youngsters were forced to cover a much 
greater area to insure an adequate food supply. 

Also some weeks earlier, Mom had first begun to 
behave in a rather strange manner, and for a long 
time, her behavior had puzzled me. But now, in the 
light of the youngsters’ territorial expansion to first 
15 and then 20 acres, Mom’s behavior began to make 
more sense. 

I had first noticed her unusual behavior about a 
week after the youngsters had all been reunited. 
Mom had been resting on a shaded pine snag when 
suddenly she flew into the air and began circling the 
territory some 100 feet or more above the trees. 
Then, alternately gliding and fluttering her wings 
in an uncharacteristic way, she began to call out 
shrilly while continuing to fly in ever-widening cir- 
cles. After several minutes, she drifted off to the east 
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and eventually disappeared from sight a half-mile or 
more away, still calling. Thirty minutes later she 
was back behaving as if nothing unusual had ever 
happened. 

Two weeks later, she again repeated the unique 
pattern of circular flight and urgent calls. This time 
I was in a position to watch both her mate and all 
four youngsters as Mom fluttered and sailed high 
overhead, finally drifting away. The whole family 
had watched her, but none of the falcons made any 
attempt to call to her or follow her. 

Mom performed again several times during the 
month of June, and once, Dad joined his mate. Both 
adults fluttered and cried and flew in ever-widening 
circles before disappearing to the east. The four 
young falcons watched their parents closely and 
seemed uneasy, but they made no attempt to follow 
them. Within an hour, both adults had returned, 
and life continued as usual. 

(continued on next page) 
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The first of the brood to score at hunting, “Sis” fluttered 
down to the ground from her pine snag perch to nail a 
large grub. Although his plumage is well developed at 
this stage, “Big’un” still shows traces of downy baby 
feathers in the in-hand photo, left. 


(continued from preceding page) 

Then one day the falcons were gone. Had the 
strange fluttering, the circular flight, and the crying 
been designed to lure the young falcons out of a 
depleted territory that could no longer support them? 
Was this, in fact, the dispersal mechanism employed 
by the falcons? Very possibly, but I didn’t actually 
see the young birds go, so I can’t be sure. But if the 
falcons return next year, maybe the answer to this 
question can be found. 

There's still a good possibility that more informa- 
tion regarding the falcons’ dispersal and their where- 
abouts might eventually be forthcoming. The young 
falcons, after all, have been banded, and one or more 
of the bands may be recovered, providing additional 
insight into my fascinating little family of birds. 
Only time will tell. @ 
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Before Storing Your Guns 


properly preparing your guns for off-season storage could make 


a big difference in performance and satisfaction next fall 


XCEPT FOR THE RELATIVELY FEW still active in 

the hands of rabbit hunters and target shooters, 
the guns of autumn and winter hunting season are 
now silent in gun cabinets, wall racks, and dark 
closet corners. 

Sadly, all too many of these idle guns were set 
aside in dirty condition or needing mechanical atten- 
tion. With hunters no longer active afield, it is simply 
human nature to put off cleaning a gun after last use. 
Also, some mistakenly believe that modern non- 
corrosive ammunition does away with all need to 
clean the bore of a rifle or shotgun being stored. 

Procrastination regarding needed firearm repairs 
or contemplated improvements is a common trait, 
too. For example, a good friend is an avid upland 
game hunter. Few opportunities for hunting trips 
are passed up. Yet, for the past four seasons, at least, 
he has used a shotgun that needs replacement of a 
missing extractor. His gun fails to pull fired shell 
cases from the chamber. To catch shell rims and pull 
empties far enough out of the chamber to be grasped 
with his fingers, my friend carries a small, impro- 
vised hook. He repeatedly mentions planning to or- 
der a new extractor from the factory, but somehow 
never gets around to doing it. 

Another has long desired an auxiliary, specially 
bored rifled slug barrel for his Ithaca Model 37 pump 
action shotgun. Because the serial number of his gun 
is of early series, before barrels were made inter- 
changeable, the slug barrel will have to be factory- 
fitted to the same dimensional breech fit as the origi- 
nal barrel. 

Every year, this hunter friend phones me and dis- 
cusses sending his gun to the Ithaca factory. He in- 
variably calls about four weeks before opening of 
hunting season. His question is always whether I 
think he can get factory service and have his gun re- 
turned in time for opening day. I have to tell him the 
same thing every year—that there is simply not suf- 
ficient time. 

If you put your rifle or shotgun away after last 
hunting trip in dirty condition, needing repairs, or 
still lacking some desired accessory, now is the time 
to do something about it. 

Begin with a thorough cleaning and inspection of 
each firearm you used for seasonal hunting. 

But first, assemble some of the requisites of a good 
gun cleaning and mechanical inspection job: several 
sizes of screwdrivers that have blades of correct fit 
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for visible screw heads; sturdy cleaning rod and 
bronze or brass bristle brushes and commercial clean- 
ing patches; one or more good gun bore cleaners, like 
Rice’s XF-10 solution or J-B Bore Cleaning Paste; 
mineral spirits bath, old toothbrush and a few Q-tips 
and toothpicks; an old syringe for both forceful ap- 
plication of mineral spirits solvent and use as air 
blower; a handful of grade 4/0 steel wool; a magni- 
fying glass for examining small parts and recesses, 
and an electric Dremel Moto-Tool (if available) with 
rubber abrasive polishing points for smoothing tiny 
metal nicks and burs; wiping cloths; and cold chemi- 
cal touch-up gun blue. 

Of course, it is not absolutely necessary that you 
have all these gun servicing aids, but each has use- 
ful application and will make a good gun cleaning 
job or mechanical checkup easier. 

Cover working area with tightly stretched white 
paper or an old sheet, against which disassembled 
component parts will show up sharply. The covered 
work area with its white background will likely save a 
lot of time and annoyance if any small parts are 
dropped. 

Have a roll of Scotch tape handy, so that as you 
remove small screws and parts of major componeuts 
you can stick them on a length of tape, sticky side 
up, in sequence for later correct reassembly. 

Most helpful in servicing any hunting rifle or shot- 
gun is a copy of the National Rifle Association's 
book, Shoulder Arms Assembly, which gives tech- 
nical information and exploded drawings of related 
component parts of popular models. 

Begin by partially disassembling the gun’s action. 
Most auto, slide, and lever actions take down readily, 
and bolt actions permit easy removal of working bolt 
component, where one does not wish to separate the 
action from the gunstock. 

Clean all accessible areas with a toothbrush wet 
with mineral spirits. Use a toothpick to dislodge 
hard-packed dirt or grease. Utilize the syringe to 
squirt rinsing mineral spirits solvent throughout the 
mechanism. Give solvent-wet parts time to air dry, or 
hasten drying through use of blower. 

Closely examine cleaned component parts for nicks 
or burs that may need smoothing. Give particular 
attention to the condition of cartridge or shell car- 
rier, firing pin, extractor and ejector, and their re- 
lated springs. Such hard-working parts are especially 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
subject to fatigue and resultant breakage. Needed 
replacement of a single weakened, broken, or lost 
spring is often the cause of mechanical malfunction. 

Always keep in mind that a working spring grad- 
ually loses its tension. In autoloading shotguns made 
on the original Browning spring recoil system, for 
example, it will usually be beneficial to replace the 
long spiral spring of the braking system every 4,000 
shots or if present spring is already years old. The 
same applies to worn or burred friction piece and bar- 
rel guide ring. 

Similarly, in other makes of autoloading firearms, 
the breech block return spring must be strong enough 
to slam moving parts to breech-locking tightness. 
The Remington models 740 and 742 and Winchester 
100 are notable among autoloaders that require this 
positive closing and locking of breech block on cart- 
ridge pickup, for the rifle to fire. Besides sufficient 
spring power behind closing breech block, chamber 
cuts and lock-up crevices must be free of dirt or 
heavy grease, for positive breech block action. 

If rifle or shotgun bore was not cleaned at close 
of hunting season, run a couple of patches wet with 
Rice’s XF-10, or a cleaning solvent of your own pref- 
erence, through bore. Whenever possible, work from 
breech end and do not permit cleaning patches to 
pass entirely through the bore and be resized on re- 
turn pull, 

Next, wipe the bore with a dry patch and inspect it 
against a strong light. If inspection shows any dark 
or rough spots, get busy with a bronze bristle brush 
wet with XF-10. J-B Bore Cleaning Paste and bronze 
brush will also give surprisingly satisfying results 
on a seemingly hopeless rifle bore. 

Leaded or surface rusted shotgun bores can be 
polished mirror bright without choke damage by 
wrapping fine texture 4/0 grade steel wool around 
bristle brush. Coat steel wool wraps with J-B paste or 
simply household Bon Ami powder dampened with 
mineral spirits. 

Finish up bore with several clean wiping patches, 
then apply a film of XF-10 or your choice of a pre- 
servative. 

Make sure that autoloading mechanisms—espe- 
cially those of shotguns—are grease- and oil-free; 
that all moving parts are clean and dry. 

Spray moving parts with Rice’s XF-15, a fast- 
drying solution that leaves a durable, even coat of 
lubricating graphite on treated surfaces. Being non- 
greasy, the applied lubrication will not pick up dirt 
like an oil film. (Rice Gun Coatings, 1521-43rd Street, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33407.) 

Functional trouble in a clip-loading firearm can 
often be traced to a faulty clip. Improper angle cart- 
ridge feeding and subsequent jamming are often due 
to bent clip lips or dirty or weak magazine spring. 
Rough spots, slight bulges, and burs are also com- 
mon problems with hard-used or old cartridge clips. 

After thoroughly washing a clip in mineral spirits, 
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For good shooting performance, tighten stock bedding screws. 


examine it for any imperfections. Sometimes these 
can be remedied by a little judicious truing of clip 
sides and lips and removal of rough spots. The best 
bet, however, is to simply discard a faulty clip in 
favor of a new one. Clips do wear out. 

In reassembling serviced components, make sure 
that parts are in correct sequence and that all con- 
necting pins and screws are tight. Further, check 
tightness of such screw-on components as receiver 
and scope sight bases and scope holding rings. 

Double check tightness of stock bedding screws. 
Usually they do their jobs best when very tight or no 
more than one-quarter turn from maximum tightness. 

Is the trigger pull rough, even after cleaning and 
lubrication? Have a gunsmith familiar with triggers 
smooth it up. Especially do not try to do a home gun- 
smithing job on an excessively hard trigger pull on 
an autoloader. Professional knowledge is needed to 
apply the right touch of a hard Arkansas smoothing 
stone at just the right places, if mechanical safety 
is to be maintained. 

On some bolt action rifles possessing faulty trigger 
mechanisms, it is better to replace the entire trigger 
assembly with a factory duplicate, or a custom trig- 
ger assembly as made by Timney and Canjar, on mail 
order from the sporting goods firm of Gander Moun- 
tain, Inc., Wilmot, Wisconsin 53192. 

It is always a good idea to keep on hand an assort- 
ment of small replacement parts, especially an extra 
main spring, firing pin and spring, and extractor and 
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ejector and their springs. Too, replacement parts 
available from the factory today may not be obtain- 
able in the future, if your guns happen to be models 
already discontinued or scheduled to be. Once pfo- 
duction of a particular model ceases, it is common 
practice for a firearms maker to close out remaining 
obsolete parts to retail distributors who specialize 
in marketing of gun parts. 

When seeking to obtain needed replacement parts 
from a mail order source, be specific in your tech- 
nical description of the firearm for which the parts 
are needed, including model and serial number, as 
well as exactly where in the firearm each part is to be 
installed. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for reply. In that way you will logically get a faster 
reply, and eventually the gun part or parts you need. 

Every issue of The Shotgun News (Hastings, Ne- 
braska 68901) carries advertisements offering a wide 
variety of replacement gun parts. One firm claims it 
has more than a million parts in stock at all times. 

If necessary, write around. Simply because one con- 
tacted source does not have a needed part does not 
mean that others cannot supply it. Some effort and 
waiting time may be involved, but persistence will 
surely get results. 

Parts for Winchester shotgun models 12 and 97, 
Stevens 520 and 620, and Savage Models 720, Rem- 
ington Model 31, and early Ithaca 37’s are still rela- 
tively easy to obtain, even though not always availa- 
ble direct from the manufacturer. Sherwood Distribu- 
tors, Northridge, California 91324, is a major sup- 
plier. Also, local gunsmiths usually know current 
sources of supply and can probably obtain replace- 
ment parts for any of the named models brought in 
for repair. 

Almost any old L. C. Smith, Parker, or Fox double 
barrel shotgun having fluid steel—not Damascus— 
barrels usually deserves overhaul or rebuilding. In 
their heyday, these three makes of doubles were con- 
sidered very fine guns. Today, good ones are collec- 
tors’ items. 

Gunsmith Frank Pachmayr, Pachmayr Gun Works, 
1220 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
90015, can do a custom job of repair and restoration 
of an old L. C. Smith, Parker, or Fox shotgun. 

Rifles and shotguns with cracked, badly chipped, 
or otherwise marred stocks and forearms are to be 


Closely-fitting parts must be kept clean and greaseless. 
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seen every hunting season. Many reflect crude at- 
tempts at repair, mostly by wrapping cracked areas 
with tape. 

Original factory-made replacement stocks and fore- 
ends for such rifle and shotgun models as Winchester 
Models 94, 92, 75, 63, 61, 62, 74, 95, pre-64 Model 70's, 
Model 12 and 97 shotguns; Remington shotguns 
Models 11 and 31, and for a long list of other rifle 
and shotgun models, are available from mail order 
firms specializing in replacement parts. Ozzie’s Gun 
Parts, Box 275, Mineral, Illinois 61344; Sherwood 
Distributor’s, Northridge, California 91324; Numerich 
ArmsCorp., West Hurley, New York 12491, and Bob’s 
Gun Shop, P.O. Box 2332, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
71901, are typical sources. Chances are good that at 
least one of the listed firms will have the butt stock 
or fore-end you need—usually in brand new con- 
dition and at reasonable price. 

Where new or good condition factory originals 
cannot be found, Reinhart Fajen, Inc., Warsaw, Mis- 
souri 65355, can furnish a machined duplicate in 
either utility or more expensive grades of walnut. 

Many gunstocks on rifles and shotguns annually 
carried afield do not fit their owners. Some need to 
have length of pull (distance from center curve of 
trigger straight back to center edge of buttplate or 
recoil pad) shortened to keep butt end from catching 
on clothing when the firearm is shouldered. Others 
need to be lengthened by addition of a recoil pad of 
needed thickness. Pachmayr’s “White Line” neo- 
prene pad is a fine choice. 

Even as little as half an inch either way in length of 
pull can make a great deal of difference in the way the 
rifle or shotgun mounts to the shoulder. Because a 
shotgun is handled differently than a rifle, its stock 
is usually made a bit longer than that of a rifle stock 
of correct fit. 

Correct length of pull for a shotgun should be de- 
termined by repeated test-shouldering while wear- 
ing hunting clothing of the thickness usually worn 
afield. 

There should be at least an inch of clearance be- 
tween the shooter’s nose and the thumb of the hand 
that grips the stock, when the shotgun is at the shoul- 
der and aim is taken. I find it advantageous to util- 
ize as short a length of pull as is consistent with ob- 
taining the necessary 1-to 14-inch clearance between 
nose and thumb when aiming. 

Even more influencing to skillful shotgun handling 
is the height of gunstock comb. Correctly, it should 
support the shooter’s face each time he fires, and di- 
rect his aiming eye’s sighting plane precisely across 
center of shotgun breech and approximately 34-inch 
above it. Keep in mind that it is the aiming eye that 
constitutes the rear sight on a shotgun; any varia- 
tion in achieved sighting plane will introduce aiming 
errors from shot to shot. 

For most hunters, only minor stock changes are 
usually need for improved gun fit and better shoot- 
ing. © 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


March 14-20 


AVE OUR WETLANDS will be the theme for the 39th 

annual National Wildlife Week. 

More than 10 million students, teachers, and mem- 
bers of state and local conservation groups are ex- 
pected to take part in the week-long nationwide 
observance from March 14 through 20, according 
to Thomas L. Kimball, executive vice president of 
the National Wildlife Federation, the 3.5-million- 
member conservation education organization that 
sponsors the event each year with its state affiliates. 

“Wetlands are a priceless and irreplaceable part 
of our national heritage,” said Kimball. “They are 
important not only to wildlife but to man. They 
support a vast range of plants and wildlife, they aid 
in the natural purification of our water supplies, and 
they provide unique scenic and recreational areas 
and a good part of our food supply.” 

“The problem with our wetlands,” Kimball con- 
tinued, “is that some developers regard them as 
wastelands to be drained or filled and ‘improved’ 
with buildings. We have bulldozed them and scarred 
them with drainage ditches until wetlands cover just 
a fraction of the area they once occupied.” 

There are about 20 varieties of wetlands, including 
marshes, swamps, river deltas, estuaries, prairie pot- 
holes, lakes, streams, river bottomlands, and farm 
ponds, Kimball pointed out. Nearly every part of 
the country has wetlands of one kind or another. 

Although the definition of wetlands has varied 
over the years, the U.S. Soil Conservation Service 
once estimated the original, natural wetlands of the 
48 contiguous states at 127 million acres. Another 
federal agency, the Fish and Wildlife Service, esti- 
mated in 1956 that at least 45 million, or more than 
35 per cent, of these acres had been drained, filled, 
or otherwise destroyed. 

Pending another land “inventory,” there are no 
precise figures on what has happened to the remain- 
ing 82 million acres. But it seems safe to assume, 
after 23 more years of intensive development, parti- 
cularly in coastal areas, that more than half of the 
original wetland area has been lost forever. 

One state, California, has already lost two-thirds 
of its marshland, according to an Environmental 
Protection Agency estimate, and another, Louisi- 
ana, is losing 16.5 square miles of marshland per 
year. 

“The steady loss of wetlands habitat has been a 
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major factor in lengthening our lists of threatened 
and endangered species,” said Kimball. “We must 
preserve what is left and manage these precious 
areas in a responsible way. Everyone has a stake 
in saving our wetlands, and that is why we chose 
this year’s theme.” 

On the positive side, Kimball noted that about 
22 million acres of wetlands are now being preserved 
by the federal and state governments and private 
organizations. ‘We are making some headway,” he 
observed, “but much more needs to be done.” 

Bing Crosby is the honorary chairman for the 1976 
observance. Crosby, who was also chairman in 1950, 
has had a long-time interest in waterfowl, which 
must have wetlands to survive. He emphasized that 
this year’s Wildlife Week is one in which many people 
can become involved. “Nearly every locality has 
some type of wetland nearby,” he said. “Each of us 
can take stock of the wetlands around our communi- 
ties and learn whether they are being protected or 
in danger of being destroyed. If they are threatened, 
we should find out how we can help save them.” 

The 1976 campaign to save wetlands is an encore 
of an earlier observance, for in 1955, the poster theme 
was “Save America’s Wetlands.” Twenty-one years 
later, conservationists are still struggling to save 
these priceless natural areas. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the 
first National Wildlife Week in 1938. It, too, was 
sponsored by the National Wildlife Federation. That 
first observance emphasized the need to preserve 
wildlife habitat, the key to wildlife survival—a theme 
that was repeated in 1975. 

National Wildlife Week since 1938 has focused on 
a variety of themes. In 1954, the call was for “Clean 
Water for All Americans.” The 1952, 1953, 1956, and 
1974 observances urged protection of endangered 
wildlife. In 1962, the theme was “Waterfowl for the 
Future.” 

A hen mallard and her young are the stars of this 
year's Wildlife Week poster. The family group, glid- 
ing along in typical wetland habitat, symbolizes 
what we save when we “Save Our Wetlands.” @ 
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First Budd Hunts 


IN A FIVE-WEEKEND-ONLY Sea- 
son during December and Janu- 
ary, 41 bucks were taken on the 
Commission's newly-acquired Joe 
Budd Wildlife Management Area 
in Gadsden County. The first four 
hunts were restricted to primitive 
weapons — muzzleloading guns and 
bow and arrow—with modern 
breechloading guns the order of the 
day during the final two-day hunt. 

No archery kills were reported, 
but the muzzleloader hunters 
downed 30 deer in 477 man-days 
of effort. This figures out to 15.9 
man-days for each buck downed. 
During the modern weapons hunt, 
11 bucks were taken in 197 man- 
days of effort, a total of 17.9 man- 
days of hunting for each deer har- 
vested. 


Illegal Possessions 


DuRING JANUARY, a south Flor- 
ida snake hunter was cited by the 
Commission for possession of six 
indigo snakes. The reptiles were 
destined for a dealer in the North- 
east when agents intercepted the 
shipment in the Orlando area. The 
indigo snake is on the threatened 
species list, and possession is ille- 
gal without a permit from the Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

In another case, Commission in- 
spectors confiscated 15 piranhas, 
the voraciously carnivorous tropi- 
cal American freshwater fish. The 
Jacksonville pet shop owner who 
had the fish in possession had just 
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taken over operation of the store 
and was not cited, although the fish 
were destroyed. 


Directory Available 


THE TWENTY-FIRST EDITION 
of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion's Conservation Directory is 
now available. The Directory lists 
over 1,500 public and private or- 
ganizations and 8,500 individuals 
in the conservation field, including 
national and international organi- 
zations, federal and state agencies, 
and citizens’ groups. In addition, 
the Directory can lead you to the 
conservation/environment depart- 
ments of foreign governments, 
colleges and universities offering 
training in the field of conserva- 
tion and environment; audio vis- 
ual materials, periodicals, and 


TACKLE 
BOX TIPS 


Put your wallet in a tackle 
box when fishing. Then if you 
fall over, it won't. 


Use rubber ‘snubbers” to 
hold eyeglasses securely in 
place. 


A rubber band twisted twice 
around a cigarette lighter will 
keep it from slipping out of a 
short pocket and into the 
water. 


mbes 
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other conservation-related direc- 
tories. Published as an enduca- 
tional service of the NWF, the 
Conservation Directory can be ob- 
tained by sending $3.00 with an 
order for each copy to: Conserva- 
tion Directory, National Wildlife 
Federation, 1412 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Quota System Accepted 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT AREA 
quota system, initiated during the 
1975-76 season, was generally well 
received, according to reports from 
the field. Due to some sportsmen’s 
lack of awareness of thechange, and 
because it was a drastic departure 
from previous years, a lenient en- 
forcement policy was adopted for 
this first season. 


Adventure Book 


A USEFUL AND INTERESTING 
guide to some choice back country 
has been recently released by 
Stackpole Books. Eastern Trips 
and Trails, by Bill Thomas, cov- 
ersa selection of 72 good wilderness 
and semi-wilderness areas in 15 
states from Maine to Florida. More 
of an idea book than a detailed 
guide to the specific areas treated, 
the 253-page paperback introduces 
the reader to some attractive- 
sounding outdoor adventure spots. 

The author, by design, has not 
gone into great detail on individual 
trails. The plan, he says, is to pro- 
vide basic facts and concepts of the 
areas in the hope that the reader 
will be inspired to follow up his 
whims and desires to encounter a 
wilderness experience. 

The book starts with a treat- 
ment of Acadia National Park in 
Maine and ends up with a brief on 
Tate’s Hell in northwest Florida. 
About the latter, Thomas says, 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
“Along Florida's Big Bend Gulf 
Coast is a primeval swamp little 
known to people outside of the gen- 
eral vicinity. More than 70,000 
acres in size, it compares in many 
ways with the great Okefenokee in 
Georgia. Legends prevail so 
strongly about Tate’s Hell Swamp, 
however, that relatively few na- 
tives will venture into it, a factor 
which may well have contributed 
to its preservation.” 

Treatment involves a short de- 
scriptive introduction to the area, 
how to reach it, where to drive, 
where to hike, backpacking oppor- 
tunities, where to camp, and where 
additional information is availa- 
ble. A location map showing the 
prominent features completes the 
section. 

This book, and a companion 
volume, Mid-America Trips and 
Trails, also by Thomas, is pub- 
lished by Stackpole Books, Cam- 
eron and Kelker Streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 17105. Cost is $4.95 
each. 


Gun Sale Successful 


THE ANNUAL CONFISCATED 
firearms sale, held at the Commis- 
sion office in Tallahassee this past 
fall, attracted more than a thou- 
sand potential buyers. The 275 bids 
received totaled over $10,400. 


Arrest Figures 


DURING THE LAST THREE 
months of 1975, Commission en- 
forcement officers reported making 
2,689 arrests. Fishing without a li- 
cense led the list with 409 arrests. 
Lack of a hunting license brought 
on 328 citations. Other categories 
ranged from fire hunting and hunt- 
ing without quota permit to boat- 
ing violations, narcotics, and tres- 
passing. 


Hatchery Production 


NEARLY 2'2 MILLION FISH were 
produced the past season at the 
Commission's Richloam Hatchery. 
Charles Starling, hatchery super- 
visor, said the fish were released 
in 275 different locations through- 
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MOVING? 
If you’re planning to move, please 
notify us. Send your address label 


from a recent issue, plus your NEW 
address. Allow six weeks for contin- 
ued subscription service. We'll see 
that you don’t miss any issues. 


out the state. Some were part of 
put-and-take stocking programs 
while others were used to help es- 
tablish breeding populations. The 
sunshine bass—Florida’s hybrid 
white bass-striper cross—were 
turned out to a total of 1 million 
fry. Largemouth bass, bluegills, 
and shellcrackers, plus grass carp 
for scientific studies, made up the 
balance of Richloam production. 
The hatchery, one of the two op- 
erated by the Commission, is lo- 
cated in Sumter County. 


Hunt Season Report 


WITH THE FIRST YEAR OF the 
permit system over, the Game and 
Fish Commission is already look- 
ing at ways to improve the pro- 
cedure for the 1976-77 hunting 
season, 

In a December report to the 
Commission, meeting in Ocala, 
Fred Stanberry, chief of wildlife 
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management, said the overall re- 
action to the system by hunters 
“was very favorable.” 

“The majority of complaints 
were related to errors or delays in 
the operation of the computer sys- 
tem,” Stanberry said, “but we will 
have these problems pretty much 
straightened out by next year.” 

Despite the large amount of pub- 
licity on the program, 40% of the 
permits were issued less than a 
month before the opening of hunt- 
ing season through the regional 
offices. 

“The offices were reported over- 
loaded with calls and sportsmen 
trying to get a permit at the last 
minute, and I’m afraid some did 
not get theirs by opening day, al- 
though they did by the second or 
third day,” he stated. 

The quota permit system will be 
discussed at public meetings 
around the state in February and 
March to gain input from sports- 
men on improvements of the sys- 
tem, Stanberry said. 

“One of the recommendations we 
will be talking about is a final date 
after which no permit will be issued 
and no other applications will be 
accepted, even if the quotas are 
not filled,” he said. “That will give 


“ HE'S NOT MUCH OF A HUNTER 
BLT THE RABBITS DIE LAUGHING.” 
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Wesley Fish, right, accepts award from John W. Woods, left, and R. R. Thomas, center. 


us sufficient time to process all 
applications and insure the permit 
reaches the individual prior to or 
during the first nine days of the 
hunting season.” 


Fire Hunting Increases 


FIRE HUNTING, according to 
field reports and arrests, has been 
on the increase during recent 
months. The upswing in this type 
of violation has required some re- 
alignment of patrol activities, es- 
pecially those during daylight 
hours in some areas. The result 
has been reductions of hunter con- 
tacts and the number of units 
available to answer daytime com- 
plaints. 


Fish Gets Award 


WESLEY FISH HAS BEEN named 
the Commission’s Fish Manage- 
ment Specialist of the Year. The 
presentation, made at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Commission in 
Ocala, was based on Fish’s work 
over the previous 12-month period. 
An evaluation of his performance, 
plus an examination covering vari- 
ous phases of Fisheries Division 
operations, was the basis for his se- 
lection. Fish is assigned to the 
striped bass project and is head- 
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quartered at the South Florida re- 
gional office in Lakeland. 


Frye Begins 31st 


Dr. O. E. FRYE, JR., Commis- 
sion director, recently completed 
his 30th year with the agency. He 
began his career with the Commis- 
sion in January 1946 as its first 
wildlife biologist. He soon became 
chief wildlife biologist for the grow- 
ing statewide game management 
program. He was instrumental in 
initiating Florida’s wildlife man- 


Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr. 


agement area system which now 
has almost five million acres avail- 
able for public recreation. 

Frye became assistant director 
in 1951 and director of the agency 
in 1965. His efforts in the conserva- 
tion field have been widely recog- 
nized. An avid outdoorsman, in 
all types of hunting and fishing ac- 
tivities, his special interest lies in 
falconry. 

The good wishes of the Commis- 
sion staff and the sportsmen of 
Florida are with him as he launches 
his 31st year in the frequently tur- 
bulent but always interesting field 
to which he has already devoted so 
many years. 


Nature Recordings 


“NATURAL SOUNDS of the 
Mountain Lake Sanctuary and 
Tiger Creek” is the title of the 
second stereo record issued by the 
Sanctuary. 

The recordings are by Dan Gib- 
son of Toronto, a well-known wild- 
life photographer and recorder of 
natural sounds. Featured on the 
record are such diverse performers 
as cicadas, gray squirrels, cardi- 
nals, wood ducks, barking frogs, 
oak toads, cricket frogs, southern 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
swamp chorus frogs, and chuck- 
will’s-widows. 

Side 1 features birds of the 
Mountain Lake Sanctuary, in 
Lake Wales, and includes an intro- 
duction by sanctuary director Ken 
Morrison and a carillon excerpt 
of a southern folk song played by 
carillonneur Milford Myhre. 

Tiger Creek, in eastern Polk 
County, is where Gibson made his 
remarkable recordings of frogs, 
toads, insects, and certain birds. 
They are uninterrupted by com- 
mentary, but in a brief introduc- 
tion Morrison tells of the hopes 
of The Nature Conservancy that 
Tiger Creek can be protected for 
all time. 

A photo of Tiger Creek by Doug 
Morrison is used on the front 
cover jacket of the new record, 
which is a sequel to “Bird Songs 
of the Mountain Lake Sanctuary,” 
released in 1971. 

“Natural Sounds’ may be 
obtained for $1.50 at the Sanctu- 
ary, or by mail for $2.00 from the 
Mountain Lake Gift Shop, Box 
832, Lake Wales 33853. 

The Mountain Lake Sanctuary 
is owned and operated by the non- 
profit American Foundation. 


Falconry Standards 


NEW REGULATIONS REQUIR- 
ING federal permits for falconers 
and setting standards for falconry, 
the ancient sport of taking quarry 
with trained birds of prey, became 
effective in February, according to 
Lynn A. Greenwalt, director of 
the Department of the Interior's 
Fish and Wildlife Sevice. 


The regulations: 

—require that persons entering 
the sport have a basic know- 
ledge of raptor identification, 
biology, regulations, care, and 
training; 

—establish three classes of fal- 
conry permits depending 
upon the individual's level of 
competence: apprentice, gen- 
eral, and master classes; 

—set housing and marking re- 
quirements for raptors; 

—identify species which can be 
used for the sport and set 
limits on the number of birds 
which can be removed from 
the wild (no endangered 
species can be used); and 

—establish minimum standards 
to be used by the states for 
issuing their falconry per- 
mits. 


Federal regulation of falconry 
is required by a March 1972 con- 
vention between the United States 
and Mexico which extends federal 
protection to virtually all species 
of North American birds tradition- 
ally used for falconry. None can 
be possessed without a federal 
permit. Some of the more common 
include the red-tailed hawk, 
prairie falcon, Cooper's hawk, gos- 
hawk, kestrel, and Harris hawk. 

Falconry has been practiced for 
over 4,000 years and is increasing 
in popularity worldwide. An esti- 
mated 1,500 Americans actively 
engage in the sport, and the num- 
ber is growing. 

The sport of falconry is not 
allowed in some states. Where it 
is allowed, state regulations must 
comport with the minimum re- 
quirements stated in the federal 
regulations. 

The regulations attracted al- 
most 16,000 comments from in- 
dividuals and organizations in 
response to two notices of proposed 
rulemaking in July 1973 and April 
1974. No other proposed rule- 
making by the Service ever has 
drawn greater public interest. 

The new rules became effective 
February 17, 1976. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


SSBC SRLS 8 pounds or larger 


10 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 


ee ae 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Sadswanapcacvebsanccmeusiga 2 pounds or larger 


diigpnpnng et ried ay cata 2 pounds or larger 


Sits hla iatahlaintcsgsealista eit esha 1 pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 
all fish must have been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
ager, or an authorized employee. No cita- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless fish was preserved for examination. 


For that [iG ONE 
that didn't get away / 


ASA 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print). 


A a a 
City. State. Zip No. 
Species Weight Length 


| 
| 
Where Caught___—— Sin 
Catch Witnessed By 


County 
Date Caught. 
Registered, Weighed By. 


ON 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


National Wildlife Week: 
March 14-20 1976 


JOIN AND SUPPORT THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION AND STATE AFFILIATES 


